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Opera Diary 


We apologise to our readers for the shortened form 
of this number of OPERA. This has been caused by 
the recent dispute within the printing trade, over 
which we had no control. 





La Scala at Covent 
Garden 


The opera season which has just begun will be dominated—at any 
rate in countries which take Italian opera seriously—by the com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Verdi. But 
it was not only because of the anniversary that the choice of Otello 
and Falstaff for the Covent Garden visit of the company from 
la Scala was entirely suitable: there was the additional reason that 
Verdi is anvhow—with his disciple Toscanini—the paramount in- 
fluence in present-day Italian music. It was Verdi who was the 
first in modern Italy to emphasise that the primary aim of a musical 
performance is a musical performance, and it is Toscanini who put 
this doctrine so firmly into practice at la Scala that his successors 
are still dominated by his example as he was by that of Verdi. The 
supremacy of Otello amongst romantic operas and of Falstaff 
amongst comedies written since the days of Mozart is presumably 
accepted by most people if not as fact at any rate as a tenet of faith, 
and this selection was as natural as the Viennese choice of Mozart 
operas for their 1947 visit. The other piece chosen was Donizetti's 
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L’Elisir d’Amore, a singers’ opera in every sense of the word, as 
relaxed a comedy as Falstaff is the reverse, a work we have not got 
(nor are likely to have) in our own repertory, and a perfect foil to 
Otello and Falstaff. 

This short season, from the first shattering chord of Otello on 
September 12 to the last note of the fugue in Falstaff on September 
23, was dominated by musical considerations. It seemed to surprise 
some people—critics amongst them, if I read them right—-that the 
music should be the main concern of the Scala in its performances. 
They apparently expected that the singers would make an attempt 
to impose themselves on what they sang, and were disconcerted 
when they realised it was to be the other way round. ‘‘ No out- 
standing singers,’’ we were told. ‘‘ Not a star amongst them.”’ 
** Not like the old days.’’ The puritanical view of singers as auto- 
matically beyond the strictly musical pale is kept alive to-day only 
by one or two die-hards, but one can’t help regretting that our 
reaction against the puritans seems to have brought us back to the 
old goggling expectation and open-mouthed adulation of top notes 
and all that, and a consequent disregard for more musical qualities. 
Are the new stars perhaps to be known for their musical skill and 
accuracy, and unlike their predecessors to be distinguished for brains 
rather than for brawn? Or is the—to me disillusioning—adverse 
critical reaction to the Scala to be accounted for by that bore of 


bores the old competitive ‘** Ah, but vou should have heard che 
First and foremost then came the music, with considerations of 
style above those of self. I doubt if I have ever heard a more 


purely musical performance of an opera than Victor de Sabata’s of 
Falstaff. In this opera and in Otello he showed us exactly how good 
a Scala performance can be, with the whole as polished and well 
shaped as the smallest of the details, the stage dominated by the 
music, and the music by that magical mixture of sound and drama 
which amounts at its best to something more than just a combina- 
tion of the two—Opera. To say that he had the best operatic 
orchestra in the world at his disposal would be to err on the side of 
under-statement. I have never in my life heard a better one in 
either pit or concert-hall and, on the evidence of these performances, 
I question whether such a combination exists to-day, or—dare I say 
it?—has ever existed. We had expected miracles of sound—and we 
got them, to take two isolated examples, in the opening bars of 
Otello and in the crescendo at the beginning of Act III of Falstaff— 
but we heard as well a thousand miracles of individual and ensemble 
playing, of balance, of virtuosity, of simplicity, of pianissimo or 
fortissimo, of strings, woodwind or brass. Not the least of Sabata’s 
virtues was his unfailing sense of balance so that never from where 
I sat (in the stalls) was there a danger of a singer being drowned 
by the orchestra, even in moments of supreme climax. Only in the 
Madrigal in Act III of Otello was there a serious fault of balance, 
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‘ Otello,’ Act I. Tebaldi and Vinay in the Love Duet 
Photo Roge Wood 


when the small chorus onstage swamped the offstage boys. As this 
episode had been memorable at la Scala, I think one may justly put 
its present failure down to the unfamiliar surroundings. In any 
case, it was a small enough blemish on the rest of Sabata’s achieve- 
ment. This was the first time he had conducted opera in England: 
I fervently hope it is the first time of many. 

In his famous book on Shakespearian tragedy, Professor Bradley 
refers to the ‘ storming excitement’ which must be the salient 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s Othello on the stage. The same 
quality is at least as much in evidence in the opera, and in the two 
performances I saw (of which that on September 16 was in many 
respects the better) it was there, full measure, and over-flowing. 
That this quality in the music was matched in performance was due 
to conductor and orchestra and, amongst the singers, to the consider- 
able prowess of Ramon Vinay in the title role. In him were per- 
fectly blended music and drama—the two are of course inseparable 
in Verdi’s opera. To his own natural gifts of a fine presence and 
a magnificent voice, he brings the understanding of a musician, 
without which the part is inevitably debased. In his performance, 
all the facets of Otello’s character are logically related to each other: 
the general at the beginning of the opera; the poet in the love duet 
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and again in the death scene; the statesman for a fleeting moment 
after Iago’s Credo and before the temptation; and the wild beast in 
the concluding scene of Act II, the terrifying duet with Desdemona 
in Act III and the scene with the Venetian envoys. It has been 
argued that he lacked the vocal power this role needs, that he was 
therefore no Otello. I cannot agree that he was deficient in power, 
although I would not deny for a moment that his Esultate was by 
no means overwhelming. But his detractors brushed aside his 
sensitive and glowing singing of the love duet—which more 
frequently brings about Otello’s downfall than any single other 
moment of the role—and so made little of his achievement of one of 
the score’s golden moments. The singer who fails in the love duet 
misses completely the most sympathetic side of the opera’s hero— 
did all the ‘* great ’’ Otellos of the past succeed as did Vinay in 
this supreme moment? I have said it elsewhere, but I must again 
emphasise that Vinay’s great merit was that the poet and the wild 
beast, the love duet and Si, pel ciel, were as consistent one with 
the other as were the top and bottom of his considerable voice. 
Only if he has this musical, dramatic and also vocal consistency can 
a tenor be a great Otello and realise all the contradictions which 
are so important to the whole character. 

If Otello’s problem is to equate fury and poetry and the vocal 
extremes that go with them, Iago’s is to suggest a cold, black 
villainy that is at the same time notzso transparently obvious as to 
make it unmistakable to any other charaeter on the stage. On 
the whole, Gino Bechi succeeded well with the side of lago which 
is turned to the world and gains its confidence, although his acting 
in his relationship with Otello contained details, such as the 
exaggerated mocking during the first part of Si, pel ciel, which 
seemed more improvised than thought out. However, what brought 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s surprisingly-phrased canine metaphor clatter- 
ing about his ears was, I think, his inability to establish the evil of 
lago in those few moments when he is alone. The transition from 
party manners to reality must be quick, complete and startling, and 
it can be achieved just as effectively by vocal as by dramatic means. 
Verdi has indicated it in the little scene with Roderigo at the begin- 
ning of Act II. The Vanne! as Roderigo goes out is sung by the 
lago the world knows; its repetition comes from the lago who 
glories in a creed of ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good.’’ In these perform- 
ances, Bechi was obviously suffering from a cold and so had not 
sufficient voice to make this vocal and musical transformation, still 
less to do justice to the Credo, and he is not a versatile enough 
actor to make up for the vocal deficiency. Otherwise, there was 
much to admire in his singing: the skilfully used mezsza voce 
(notably in Era la notte, once he had got over some difficulty with 
the pitch in the opening phrases); the even quality of the voice, with 
the easy top notes in the Brindisi; and the amazing articulation in 
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‘ Otello,’ Act II. ‘‘ Voi qui?”’ Photo Roger Wood 


quick passages. What I missed most at this performance was the 
vocal authority that had been so striking a feature of Bechi’s per- 
formance when I first heard his lago at the Scala in January, 1949. 
I have referred enthusiastically to Renata Tebaldi in Opera before 
now. On her first visit to England, she showed that she has perhaps 
now even more cortrol over her exquisite pianissimo than she had a 
year and more ago. On the other hand, her recent assumption of 
some dramatic roles—in Aida and Andrea Chenier for instance— 
has introduced an element of strain and coarseness, only it is true 
when she sings forte round F sharp and G, but still a blemish one 
hopes she will quickly eliminate. Otherwise hers seemed to me a 
truly lovely performance of Desdemona, notable visually as well as 
musically. It would be unfair not to mention that Tebaldi in the 
fortnight she was in England sang the Verdi Requiem four times, 
Desdemona three times, and the Mozart Requiem once, and 
so aggregated eight performances, as well as taking part in the 
strenuous rehearsals such appearances in strange halls and theatres 
entail. It would have been our loss if she had sung less often, 
but I hope this is a unique fortnight in her career, as no voice of 
this type will stand such a strain, and she is altogether too gifted 
and important a singer to be allowed to run any risk whatsoever. 
The rest of the cast was even and good, with an excellent Cassio 
in Mariano Caruso, a powerful Emilia in Anna Maria Canali, and a 
dignified Lodovico in Giuseppe Modesti. Nicola Benois’ conspicu- 
ously good sets for Act I and both scenes of Act III were offset 
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by a flimsy and ugly Act II and a wildly unsuitable Baroque conceit 
in Act IV. The production, by Frigerio, was of the traditional 
variety, but happily devoid of the unmusical ideas which stick out 
like sore fingers in what may otherwise be more ambitious efforts. 
There was some lack of distinction, for example, in the quieter 
choruses in Act I, but the difference in size between Covent Garden 
and the Scala and the consequent crowding may to some extent 
account for this. It was at its best in the superb simplicity of the 
reception of the Venetian envoys in Act III, at its worst in allowing 
Emilia to fiddle purposefully and maddeningly with Desdemona's 
hair during the whole of the Salce in Act IV. 

L’Elisir, the second opera of the season, is to my mind a lesser 
piece than Don Pasquale, particularly in the matter of construction, 
and the first Act is an unexciting affair in spite of its contrasting 
arias and choruses. However, its melodic freshness is astounding, 
and Donizetti writes trivial music that is not cheap (e.g., 
Dulcamara’s entrance) and cheap music that is charming (e.g., the 
band and the Adina-Dulcamara duet in the wedding scene). As far 
as the big numbers are concerned, such arias as Una furtiva 
lagrima and Prendi, per me sei libero, or the Venti scudi duet are 
as good as anything Donizetti wrote in the comic vein. The sets 
were entirely agreeable and they and the admirable production 
(again by Frigerio) were no more pretentious than the music—and 
surely that is a boon and a blessing. 


‘ Otello,’ Act II. ‘‘ Suvvia, parla se m’ami’’ Photo Roger Wood 
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The opera was a favourite of 
Caruso’s, and Nemorino was one of 
the few roles he played from the 
beginning of his career to the end. 
It is customarily revived for a great 


lyric tenor, as, for instance, recently 


for Schipa and Gigli. Tagliavini is 
an entirely worthy successor to such 
singers as these. His gawky bump- 
kin of a Nemorino was 
done, but the characterisation 
sustained from his first entrance 
before Quanto e bella, through the 
admirable comic with the 
Elisir bottle, until after Una furtiva 
lagrima and the winning of Adina. 
His singing was just as lively and 
musical as his acting, and perhaps 
more to be admired than the voice 
itself. His Una furtiva lagrima was 
a triumph of pure singing and 
musicianship, and the cadenza a 
model of its kind, effective without 
being blatant, and in style and scale 
with the rest of the aria. Like the 
remainder of the cast—and in fact 
all the singers oi this company— 
Tagliavini demonstrated the advan- 
tages while singing of standing still 
and concentrating on the business in 
hand. In this was a 
model to watch as well 
to, and the effortless, collected posi- 
tion which matched the 
effortless, collected sound we heard. 
Carosio is a real stylist as well as 
a singer and an actress. Her neatly 
executed fioriture and the even sound 
of her voice make her no less ideal 
for music of this sort than she had 
seemed for Violetta here four years 
ago, and her singing of Prendi, per 
me sei libero was hardly less effec- 
tive than Tagliavini’s of Una furtiva 
lagrima. Tito Gobbi made his 
English operatic debut as Sergeant 
Il. Era la notte 
Photos Roger Wood 
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‘ Otello,’ Act 





Belcore, a properly moustache- 
twirling, boot-tapping figure, for 
whom he_ produced exactly the 
bright, ringing, baritone sound 
required. Italo Tajo is still a master 


of musical as well as dramatic 
timing, and his Dulcamara_ was 


often funny and always et 

It is a pity that his restlessness on 
the stage is such a firm habit, but 
what worried me more than this was 
that his voice seems to have lost a 
lot of the ease and power it had when 
he sang in Edinburgh and at the 
Cambridge Theatre. Silvana Zanolli, 
a recent product of the Scala school, 
was a bright-voiced Giannetta of 
real charm, and her leading of the 
beautiful chorus at the beginning of 
the second scene of Act II was 
really excellent. In L’Elisir as 
throughout the season, the orchestra 
was perfection. Capuana, who con- 
ducted, would not be the artist he is 
if he had not allowed more freedom 
than was possible or desirable in 
Otello and Falstaff, and he provided 
support for the singers’ which 
retained musical value while fulfilling 
its main function, that of accom- 
paniment. 

In Falstaff the singing was less 
good than in the other two operas, 
but I am inclined to think it was 
notwithstanding the best of the three 
performances. In spite of some slips 
by a few of the singers (particularly 
on September 21 in the women’s 
ensembles in the second scene of 
Act II), perhaps the most impressive 
thing about the performance was 
still its incredible precision. More 
than that, de Sabata’s performance 
perfectly combined the  music’s 
fundamental humanity with the 
necessary brilliance of execution. 
The orchestral playing was of 











unqualified perfection, and, apart from the reservation about the 
singing, I find it hard to imagine a better realisation of the musical 
possibilities of this incomparable score. 

There was one disappointment. When I heard this production 
at La Scala last season, the Falstaff was as a matter of course 
Mariano Stabile. His perfect projection of the musical detail was 
just as effective in the large house as it had been here in smaller 
theatres, and his remains a complete embodiment of this great figure 
and one of the most wonderful operatic characterisations of our day. 
It was a very real disappointment that he did not sing the title 
role in this performance, in particular with this company and in a 
musical centre which knows and admires him so well. 

Gino Bechi, who was eventually cast as Falstaff, sang the music 
capably and fluently, but had unfortunately built up his face to such 
a degree that the natural resonance of his voice was seriously 
impaired. He was quite often funny, and his musical qualities were 
again in evidence, but his characterisation is obviously still in the 
early stages and amounted in effect to a lively sketch. Silveri did 
not get as near to Ford as he did at the Scala, but this was a better 
performance than his reach-me-down Iago, of which I prefer not to 
speak: I believe he would have sung Ford better than this three or 
four years ago. Perhaps the best individual performance was by 
Fedora Barbieri, whose Quickly was sung with superb assurance; it 
was obvious that hers is one of the finest voices in the company, and 
she displayed it without for a moment overstepping the limits of 
characterisation. Maria Caniglia sang Mistress Ford with more 
style than vocal control, but Anna Maria Canali, an excellent 
Mistress Page, revealed plenty of both. Alda Noni is miscast as 
Nanetta, and this knowing performance of an ‘ innocent ’ role is the 
least satisfactory thing I have seen this usually admirable singer do. 
It is curious how rarely one hears a satisfactory Fenton, and Cesare 
Valletti, with his miniature-scale and uncomfortably open singing, 
proved no exception to the rule. Nessi and Siepi form an excellent 
team as Bardolph and Pistol, and they demonstrated the advantages 
of timing in their acting as well as their singing. The scenery, by 
Alexandre Benois, was pleasant to look at, and the production, like 
everything the Scala did, was conditioned by the musical demands. 
If lacking in brilliance, at least it avoided the offences against music 
and style that were so apparent in the recent Sadler’s Wells 
production. 

So surprising to many people was the Press reaction to the Scala 
visit that we are including five independent opinions in this number 
of Opera in an effort to establish some sort of perspective. Quite 
apart from the individual and collective excellences of the company, 
the Scala gave us during the course of this short season, a real 
demonstration of style. After all, just because Signor X sobs and 


‘ Otello,’ Act III. ‘‘ Guarda le prime lagrime ’’ Photo Roger Wood 








hiccups his way through music with a maximum of tone and a mini- 
mum of good sense, it does not mean that every Italian singer 
conforms to the same low standard. On the contrary, the Scala 
must have shown even the die-hards of the Teutonic school that 
Italian music, like all music, is dependent in performance to a great 
extent on style, and that this style demands a high degree of pre- 
cision and musicality. One cannot emphasise too often that this 
importation of integral companies from abroad is the only method 
of presenting international opera which is likely to have artistic 
results, and I hope that the various organisations and individuals 
responsible for bringing the company to England—a truly huge 
undertaking—will have felt that their trouble was eminently worth 
while. I certainly did, and, if the general chagrin that no B.B.C. 
broadcasts were arranged is any criterion, there were a great many 
people who agreed with me. H. 


Five Opinions on 
La Scala 


Derek H. Johnson: 

As we sat expectantly waiting for the Italian National Anthem 
to herald the commencement of La Scala’s occupation of Covent 
Garden for an all too short period, I think there were many in the 
gallery whose minds went back to the all-night line-up for tickets a 
month previously, when a collection of opera-lovers with more 
enthusiasm than means had come together there. It was an occa- 
sion for reunion of old and new friends and the cordial atmosphere 
referred to by Alec Robinson in the September number was strongly 
felt at these new Italian nights. 

The first opera was well chosen, and the opening chords of Otello 
held the audience spellbound at this marvellous orchestra. Victor de 
Sabata knew where the real strength of this opera lay, giving his 
players full rein. General regret that this was frequently unfair to 
the singers was lessened by the standard maintained. Victor de 
Sabata’s popularity was as clearly shown as it was deserved, and 
each performance made the next more keenly awaited. 

Vinay, although somewhat deep, well deserved his reputation as 
an Otello of real dramatic force, but the outstanding disappointment 
of the visit was Bechi’s Iago. Despite the fact that his artistry was 
adequate the voice seldom reached the ‘‘gods’’ in ensemble. This 
may account for the triumph of Silveri’s duets with Vinay at the 
third performance. In Act II they were a faultlessly matched pair. 
Tebaldi is a powerful soprano of quality but as she appeared tired 
cannot perhaps be fairly judged. 

The music of L’Elisir d’amore is surely the most tuneful Donizetti 
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‘ Utello,’ Act Ill. Otello and the Venetian Envoys 
Photo Roger Wood 


ever composed. Many there on the 13 September knew none of 
it, apart from Una furtiva lagrima, and their delight was manifest. 

Tagliavini was without doubt the most popular figure of the 
season, and he was fortunate to have one of the finest tenor roles 
of its type in which to display his qualities. His colleagues Carosio, 
Gobbi and Tajo made up an ideal cast and showed grand team work. 
Their evident personal enjoyment in the work went a long way to 
the success of the performances, and many expressed regret at not 
arranging to see more of L’Elisir d’amore at the expense of another 
work. Unlike Otello, the standard was almost identical in all four 
performances, except for Tajo, whose Udite, udite was erratic. 

The criticisms regarding Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’ did not seem to 
reflect the reactions of the audience, which were favourable if not 
ecstatic, Barbieri being particularly noted at her first London 
appearance. Siepi had a powerful bass, and with the mezzo-soprano 
rather overshadowed his two colleagues. 

Falstaff is a popular opera with the ‘‘galleryites’’ and so on the 
19th we had an eager house awaiting Verdi’s last opera, and as a 
whole the production was well up to expectations. Bechi’s Falstaff 
measurably surpassed his lago, and gave the English a_ better 
opinion of his prowess, many having expressed doubts of his ability 
for the role. His voice, although it sounded bigger than before, did 
not always seem adequate, but the character of Falstaff had 
obviously been carefully studied. The large cast was all that could 
be desired—as the concerted numbers clearly showed, Caniglia, 
Barbieri and Valletti being outstanding. On the last night Gobbi 
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received particular praise, Ford’s monologue being sung with much 
better effect than by Silveri. Here, we felt, was the true Gobbi—he 
had not seemed quite at home as Belcore, not making the outstand- 
ing impression anticipated, and will be better remembered for his 


later unexpected appearance. 

The Press notices concerning Falstaff gave most regulars an axe 
to grind—an article by Stephen Williams comparing La Scala un- 
favourably with the Sadler’s Wells production coming in for 
particular censure! Not that the opera lovers took everything the 
Italians offered with unreserved praise. Discussion was fair, but 
mainly confined to individual singers, there being unanimous rejoic- 
ing at the standard set by the orchestra and chorus throughout the 


season. 


° . 
Erwin Stein: 

The Scala Company brought us many good things; and not the 
least experience of their visit was that it caused a sharp division in 
people’s minds. I think the division was timely; it can help to 
clarify our ideas. When people talk about music they do not neces- 
sarily speak about the same subject. Music has a variety of 
fascinating aspects—which of them is most important? Primarily 
it is the sheer sound which casts the spell—and there are many who 
are not interested in searching further. Yet the voice which one 
person thinks beautiful sounds hideous to another. Is there no 
more valid test than individual sympathy or antipathy? Surely, 
there must be. Music can be considered an art only when the sound 
is shaped into comprehensible forms. Therefore, the singer who 
phrases well and who conveys the meaning of the music is infinitely 
preferable to the superior voices which impress only by their tone 
volume or the ring of their top notes. Unfortunately, the gift of a 
wonderful voice does not imply the gift of musicianship. 

I feel very strongly in this respect and am convinced that the 
musical intellect can find in every phrase the indications which show 
how it should be rendered: by the actual shape of the design. If the 
design is not faithfully re-drawn by the phrasing and if the tempo 
is not found which makes the notes sound coherently, the music is 
out of shape and therefore without sense. The sense of the music 
is given in fact by its form. To sing with more expression than the 
melody carries, or to produce more dramatic tension than the musical 
texture permits, means distorting the music. What there is of 
expression, tension and climax is implied in the notes. Any less, 
and likewise any more, is a sin against music itself. Need I say 
how many musicians, often considered amongst the great, are sinners 
in this latter respect? 

Even in opera the musical shapes must make sense in their own 
right, however closely they follow the course of the drama. To 
present them adequately and to build them up until the music 
becomes a well-balanced whole, seems to me the main musical task 
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‘ Otello,’ Act III, Scene II Photo Roger Wood 
of an operatic performance. And this task is just what the Scala 
people have fulfilled quite admirably. If there was no parade of 
better. The people who crave for the golden age of the International 
stars, fine performances by an excellent ensemble provided something 
Seasons have forgotten that even then not all was perfect, but some- 
times very unsatisfactory indeed, among other reasons, because of 
lack of rehearsal time. They have forgotten what an inspiration it 
was for serious music lovers when Glyndebourne began to present 
decently studied performances, with the stress not on the top note 
but on the line, not on the star but on the ensemble. 

As well-balanced and exciting performances as those of the Scala 
can be achieved only if a single man is in control who makes the 
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complex, yet subtle machinery of opera work to perfection. The 
man in charge is necessarily the conductor, and the production 
must be subordinate. This is not to say that only the music counts 
in opera; the presentation of the drama remains the main thing. 
Yet the whole drama is in the music if it is adequately rendered. 
Anything else—acting, movements, decor and lighting should appear 
as functions of the music. Only so can the work of art, called 
opera, become a whole. 

Little do people know of an opera conductor’s duties. He gets 
scant recognition, but enough praise and to spare goes to his 
colleague of the concert hali whose work is child’s play compared 
with his. In old days he was still more in the background, and his 
name was not even printed in the theatre bill. To appear on the 
stage and take his bow amidst the dressed up singers would have 
been beneath his dignity. I confess, I still experience a feeling of dis- 
illusionment at this sight; it is as if the working of the mechanism 
was laid bare. 

Be that as it may, de Sabata kept the mechanism working all 
right, with the music in control of it all, and, in particular, in control 
of itself. I admired how naturally the tempi were co-ordinated in 
the course of the music, how wide a range of expression and colour 
was obtained by observing Verdi’s multiple pianissimi in Otello or 
his thrilling staccatissimi in Falstaff; how beautifully the indicated 
or implied subtleties of phrasing and rubato were rendered; and how 
accurately and clearly it all sounded. Even so, there were some who 
blamed de Sabata because Verdi’s pppppp’s had been played so 
softly; others were disturbed by the lucidity of the delivery and the 
transparence of the texture—they missed the customary luscious 
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Above: Nicola Benois’ design for ‘ Otello,’ Act IV 
Below: Alexandre Benois’ design for ‘ Falstaff,’ Act I, Scene II 


muddle, which is supposed to represent warmth of expression. I 
disagree heartily with either view. On the other hand, to select 
one detail of what was a whole, I fully agree with the majority 
opinion that the playing of the orchestra was outstanding in operas 
and concerts alike. There were many moments when the spell was 
cast by the sheer beauty of the sound, and still heightened by its 
intelligent application. If I had to choose one moment I should 
mention the ravishing tone quality of the celli in the overture to 
The Sicilian Vespers, conducted by Guido Cantelli: this was some- 
thing I shall never forget. 
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Constant Lambert: 


To judge by the eminently justifiable letters of complaint in the 
Press, more than one member of the public seems to have been both 
surprised and shocked by the carping and niggling of the London 
critics when faced with the fullbloodedness and all round excellence 
of La Scala. After some of the most memorable and breath-taking 
experiences in my musical life it was indeed shocking to find that 
the critics next day were damning it with faint pseudo-academic 
praise, but it was not to me surprising. For the reason that I have, 
in the past, had to earn my living by that melancholy trade and 
realise all too well that the average English critic is a don manque, 
hopelessly parochial when not exaggeratedly teutonophile, over 
whose desk must surely hang the motto (presumably in Gothic 
lettering) *‘ Above all no enthusiasm.”’ 

One of the critics even went so far as primly to accuse the audience 
of ‘* excessive’’ enthusiasm, with the faint innuendo that the reaction 
was mainly snobbish. May I point out that this ‘‘excessive’’ 
enthusiasm was shared by every composer and conductor of note 
whom I happened to meet during the brief season. 

Every critic is entitled to his personal prejudices. If he seriously 
believes Stanford to be more important than Liszt, Sullivan to be 
more important than Rossini, by all means let him say so, even if 
his opinions may be regarded as somewhat whimsical by foreign 
standards. But genuine criticism is not merely a statement of per- 
sonal and/or parochial prejudices—it should have as its basis a 
cosmopolitan understanding of music in all its genres. When La 
Scala gives us a full-blooded and 100 per cent. Italian performance 
of Verdi's Requiem it is entirely beside the point to say that the 
chorus would have been less happy in Parry’s ‘‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens ’’ or Brahms’ Requiem. As well might one blame Roman 
choristers for not singing Victoria as Byrd is sung in Cambridge, 
or vice versa. Such comparisons are too futile to be odious. 

Another example of extreme parochialism was provided by the 
priggish reaction to Donizetti's little masterpiece, L’Elisir d'amore, 
a work which many consider a rival to Don Pasquale (generally 
conceded to be among the world’s greatest comic operas). One 
paper was patronisingly kind about it, ‘‘despite its poverty of inven- 
tion.”’ (Words fail me.) While another described it as being like 
Gilbert and Sullivan! 

The former remark, though highly controversial, is at least an 
honest statement of opinion—the latter provides English criticism 
with what in the theatre is tersely described as a ‘* new low.”’ 

The only branch of La Scala which received due recognition from 
the critics was the orchestra. Even the ranks of Bloomsbury could 
scarce forbear to cheer, though that master of his craft, de Sabata, 
came in for a few raps on the knuckles. 

The general all-round excellence of the singing was, in my opinion, 
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‘ L’Elisir,’ Act I. Carosio and Gobbi extreme left, Tagliavini right 
foreground Photo Roger Wood 


grossly underestimated. I have neither the space nor the intention 
to go into a detailed defence of the individual artists, still less do I 
propose to spatter the page with unnecessary technichalia, but I 
should like to point out that even in darkest Apulia a singer is not 
judged by his or her top note alone. The fact that a singer’s top 
B flat seems in retrospect less resonant than that of Herr Whatnot 
in 1910 is surely of less importance than the fact that his voice is 
even, generous and true throughout the whole of its compass. 
What puzzled me most about the whole affair was the fact that 
so little was said about the production and the scenery. As far as 
I know the only reference to the scenery as a whole complained 
that it was not up to the usual English standards. A highly debatable 
statement. One critic even went so far as to point out that 
Elizabethan burghers did not live in rooms the size of Windsor 
Castle. Nor presumably could Rudolph, Marcel et cie have afforded 
a Paris studio the size of Covent Garden. (Incidentally the scenery 
of Falstaff was by that internationally renowned master of decor, 
Alexandre Benois). Regarding Otello the lack of appreciation was 
even less understandable. As a perfect synchronisation of sight and 
sound I have never seen anything to equal the first Act. The set 
by the younger Benois, though clearly and intelligently derived from 
Veronese, supported the music completely without indulging in any 
pseudo-balletic interference. Hardened technicians who had never 
seen such precision in lighting before were moved to emulation, not 
to jealousy. Above all the production as a whole seemed to emanate 
entirely from the musical texture, so much so that one was never 
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conscious of a producer's trick, even though the third Act, with its 
two violently contrasted scenes, was a coup de thédtre of the first 
order. 

Finally, to end this dismal catalogue, may I express my surprise 
that the English critics of all people failed to appreciate the com- 
pany’s “‘team spirit’? (a quality for which our island race is 
supposed to be renowned). There was no moment when any point 
in the opera was sacrificed for the benefit of an individual artist. 
This devotion to the work itself, rather than the plugging of one 
particular star, is what has most impressed strangers when British 
companies, such as the Old Vic and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, have 
gone abroad to Paris and New York. It is a sad reflection on our 
critical life that a company displaying the technical brilliance and 
intellectual integrity of La Scala should have been greeted here with 
such scant recognition. 


Edward Renton: 

When the tremendous opening chord of Otello exploded on the 
first night of the Scala season at Covent Garden, the perspective of 
our expectations was materially altered. Displays of vocal exhibi- 
tionism with the orchestra humbly in support would not have 
surprised us. What we were not prepared for was not only the 
superb qualities of the orchestral playing itself, but the way in which 
it fulfilled completely the subtle and elaborate function allotted to it 
by Verdi in his latest maturity. Too easily perhaps we regard the 
Italian tradition as based on early Verdi and his predecessors on 
the one hand, and Puccini on the other. Otello and Falstaff on 
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‘ L’Elisir.” Arrival of Dulcamara Photo Roger Wood 
this view become sports or exceptions. The Scala orchestra, how- 


ever, appear to base their style just on these works, with their 
searching demands on sensuous, intellectual and dramatic qualities. 

To discuss adequately the reasons for this would mean covering 
a field ranging from the artistic policy of the direction of the Scala 
and the economics of the musical profession in Italy to a detailed 
consideration of de Sabata’s rehearsals. An examination of the 
outstanding qualities of the playing may at least show how some 
of the results are achieved. 

The first impression, the sheer quality of the sound, is firmly 
grounded on tradition. The insistent principle of bel canto has 
always been a tireless pre-occupation with beauty of sound. The 
string playing reveals this at once. It has all the qualities of poise 
and control; never is there any slashing, scraping or forced rough- 
ness. Neither attack nor staccato is allowed to vitiate the principle 
that every note from beginning to end, however short or however 
powerful, should consist of pure tone. The brass shows another 
aspect of this. All the excitement of its brilliance is never allowed 
to overflow into harshness. 

The woodwind displays the utmost beauty and cultivation of tone 


and an astonishing precision of ensemble. Moreover, its exquisite 
intonation is a continual joy. An English orchestral player relates 


that on mornings when no rehearsal was called, leaders of woodwind 
sections used to meet in the bandroom and practise slow scales 
together for an hour or two, aiming at perfection of tuning. This 
is a discipline not imposed, but inspired and indicates also that an 
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‘ L’Elisir.’. Nemorino buys the Elixir of Love from Dulcamara 

Photo Roger Wood 
economic and contractual framework has been established within 
which the orchestral plaver is free to devote his prime energies to 
perfecting the performance of his orchestra. 

For it clearly is his orchestra. One has the impression that the 
tremendous discipline serves only to make possible an essential 
freedom, which allows the individual musician to play and_ be 
responsive not only to the conductor, but to the drama on the stage. 
Here a state appeared to be achieved in which the players knew the 
work and their place in it and had not merely learnt to play it. 
Other illustrious orchestras may at times produce greater sensuous 
beauty of tone, but none in the theatre achieves so consistently iis 
application to the purposes of the drama with so much flexible 
sensibility and aptness. 
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‘ L’Elisir.’ Gobbi, Carosio and Tagliavini Photo Roger Wood 


This is perhaps de Sabata’s greatest quality. Late Verdi makes 
great demands on the orchestra. Look at the indications of nuance 
alone. Close juxtaposition of fortissimo, and say, ppppp; the 
fortissimos can so easily become harsh and the multiple pianos 
toneless. The gradations of pianissimo; in the Requiem alone 
there are forty odd markings of three pianos or more; the infinite 
variety of passage-work—all this has to be welded into a whole, 
made to sound not like effect, but an integral part of the drama. 
For in Otello and Falstaff Verdi's orchestra has the task of restoring 
what Boito was forced to sacrifice of Shakespeare. It is the touch- 
stone of the Scala orchestra's quality that they succeeded in full 
measure. 


Arthur Notcutt : 

In recording one’s impressions of the Scala season, the most vivid 
memory is the eloquence and precision of the orchestral playing 
under de Sabata. This, especially in Otello, achieved a power of 
expression and richness of tone that has rarely been realised in 
Italian Opera. The only comparisons possible are a few perform- 
ances conducted by Beecham during the 1933-1939 seasons. The 
Scala chorus falls into a somewhat different category and must be 
looked at from two angles. As a choir, they are not the equal of 
some in this country; their voices have neither the sonority, colour 
or brilliance. On the other hand, as an integral part of an opera 
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performance they are superb. Take for example the First Act and 
Senate Scenes in Otello: in the former, the excitement of the storm 
and relief at the safe arrival of the victorious General and, in the 
latter, the tremendous climax to which the scene was worked up. I 
have only heard such a magnificent operatic chorus at Festivals. 
Orchestra and chorus apart, it is probably on the production side 
that our visitors showed their greatest strength, namely, in the 
co-ordination of the production to the music. There was no striving 
after effects: these all appeared to come naturally, and here again 
the Senate scene in Otello illustrates the point. 

It is in regard to the principals, that while for the most part the 
standard was high, there is some food for critical comment, but not 
by any means to the degree expressed in some quarters. It appears 
to me that in making these, some of the authors have overlooked 
the fact that, with the exception of Vinay (who was responsible for 
a virile and finely sung Otello), this was an Italian company. Is 
it not unreasonable to make comparisons with the pre-War Inter- 
national seasons where singers were available from all parts of the 
world irrespective of nationality? I will admit that the standard 
of singing the world over has declined and there are certainly 
no Carusos or Battistinis to-day—neither is there another Italian 
bass like Pinza. This company, however, contained at least five 
singers of the very top rank and several others of high excellence. 
The five are: Tebaldi, Barbieri, Tagliavini, Gobbi, Silveri. Tebaldi 
is the best Italian dramatic soprano heard here for many years. I 
have formed this opinion more by her singing in the Requiem than 
as Desdemona, though she was in my view better in this role than 
either Muzio or Pampanini. There is not a trace of vibrato (as with 
so many Italian sopranos) and her mezzo-voce is a pure joy. 

Barbieri is in the same class, but here again I am judging by the 
Requiem—whether she is or will be as fine as Stignani is a matter 
of individual opinion: her range and quality are phenomenal. 
Tagliavini justified his American reputation, but must be heard in 
other roles before a final assessment can be made. His Una furtiva 
lagrima was real bel-canto and he is a first-rate actor. He does not 
spin out his tones unnecessarily as in Edwardian days Bonci was 
wont to do. Silveri is so well known that comment is unnecessary, 
but Gebbi is new to Covent Garden and these are two of the finest 
Italian baritones heard in that historic house. 

To revert to Vinay, the only non-Italian principal: I have heard 
Otello many times and consider him one of the finest. I notice that 
one or two critics comment on the fact that he did not give full 
power to the Esultate. In the 1908 season, Zenatello sang this flat 
out—the effect was electrifying, but he paid for it and became very 
hoarse in Acts II and III. An apology had to be made for him and 
it was only by continual throat-spraying that he was able to finish 
the opera. I heard him sing it four times that season, but he never 
attempted the Esultate like that again. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


BIRMINGHAM. The Barfield Grand Opera Company which has 
shown remarkable enterprise since its foundation in 1930, including 
among its productions such works as Macbeth, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, La Favorita, L’Elisir D’ Amore, Fra Diavolo, and Martha, 
planned for its 1950 production a revival of The Bohemian Girl. 
The work which was to be given a week’s run commencing on 
November 15 was being treated entirely as a period piece. 

The FALMOUTH OPERA SINGERS, under the Misses Radford, pre- 
sented during July a triple bill, comprising Vaughan Williams’s 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona, and Gluck’s Cythére Assiégée, a one-act opera composed 
in 1759 in the French opera-comique style for performance in Vienna. 

The MANCHESTER Beecham Operatic Chorus, which was founded 
in 1915 to assist the Beecham Opera Company in its seasons in 
Manchester and other northern towns in those days, recently pre- 
sented its second independent stage production, Carmen, for a 
week’s run at the Garrick Playhouse, Altringham. 

The LtiverPoo. Grand Opera Company, which was founded in 
1947 and has already given performances of La Favorita, Aida and 
Traviata, plans performances of Ponchielli’s La Gioconda for its 
1951 production. 


‘ Des Simplicius Simplicissimus ’ at Wiesbaden 
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Paris production of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ at Wiesbaden 


SUTTON COLDFIELD Operatic Society recently gave five perform- 
ances of Stanford’s Shamus O’Brien, a work that has been per- 
formed in Germany and America, but has failed to find a place in 
the regular repertory. It is with this kind of work that our amateur 
societies are making so valuable a contribution to opera. 

GERMANY 

The closing weeks of the 1949-50 season at the DRESDEN 
STAATSOPER, which extended until the end of July, saw three new 
productions. Auber’s Fra Diavolo, an opera not often played these 
days, was revived at the beginning of July, with Inger Karen, 
Ruth Glowa, Werner Liebing, Alexander Miltschinoff and Arno 
Schellenberg. Karl Schubert conducted and Fritz Landsittel was 
the producer. This was followed by Heinz Arnold’s new production 
of Strauss’s Daphne, in which a new soprano, Gudrun Wuestemann, 
was heard in the title part, Werner Liebing as Leukippos, Helmut 
Schindler as Apollo, Gottlob Frick as Peneios, and Helena Rott as 
Gaea. Rudolf Kempe conducted and the settings were designed by 
Ulrich Damrau. The final production of the season was Otello, 
with Bernd Aldenhoff in the title part, Christel Goltz as Desdemona, 
and Manfred Huebner the Iago. Kempe again conducted and 
Arnold was the producer. 

The WIESBADEN OPERA has at last recovered some of its pre-war 
prestige and was able last May to hold an International Festival 
when an Italian company from Rome staged La Bohéme and 
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Above: ‘ Der Waffenschmied ’ at Ziirich Photo Serda, Ziirich 


Left: Lisa della Casa in ‘ Capriccio’ at Salzburg 
Photo Ernst Hausknost 





Traviata; the Opéra-Comique brought their production of Pelléas, 
La Monnaie, Brussels, their Carmen, and the Vienna Opera 
Entfiihrung and Figaro. The repertory of this theatre includes 
Falstaff, Samson and Delilah, Parsifal, Meistersinger, Tristan, 
Raskolnikoff, Amelia goes to the Ball, La Forza del Destino, and 
Des Simplicius Simplicissimus Jugend, by Karl Amadeus Hartmann. 
ITALY 

T. de Beneducci writes from ROME of the season at the TERME Dl 
CARACALLA : 

Rossini’s Mose, which first saw the light of day at the San Carlo 
Opera House, Naples, in 1818, and which was given in an entirely 
new and revised edition in Paris in 1827 is inexplicably neglected 
to-day. This opera seria is so good that it is perhaps the difficulty 
of staging the last scene, the opening of the Red Sea to let the 
Hebrews cross, and the subsequent drowning of the Egyptians, 
that accounts for the comparatively few performances in recent 
years. The mise-en-scéne at the Caracalla Baths left nothing to 
be desired; the only criticism I could find with the production—a 
common error incidentally, on the Italian operatic stage—was that 
at the rise of the curtain the characters were motionless until the cue 
for them to start singing was given. Giulio Neri in the title part 
was a worthy choice to replace Rossi-Lemeni, who had originally 
been announced for the part, though I waited in vain for the trill 
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that the famous bass de Angelis cultivated for this very opera, 
which Rossini had inserted in the score at the end of the Invocation. 
Maria Pedrini singing even better than in the recent Aida was the 
Anaide, and Rizzieri, who seems to be maltreating her vocal chords 
by singing nearly the whole repertory uncertain of which roles in 
which to specialise, was the Sinaide; the rest of the cast included 
Gustavo Gallo, Tommaso Spataro, Rolando Panerai and Augusto 
Romani. Gabriele Santini gave a first-rate account of the score. 

An interesting season of opera was held at the TEATRO GRANDE DI 
PpoMPE! during July and August. Handel’s Julius Caesar, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Lorenzino di Medici (a 
new opera by Rubino Profeta), and Kurt Weill’s Die Drei- 
groschenoper were scheduled for performance. 
SWITZERLAND 

The 1949-50 season at the STADTTHEATER, ZURICH, included revivals 
of Mignon, Der Waffenschmied, Pelléas et Mélisande, Nabucco, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Parsifal, and Don Pasquale. Special perform- 
ances were given of La Favola d’Orfeo, by Casella, with Lechleitner 
and Monica Huber; of La Collina, by Mario Pergallo; Il Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi et Clorinda, by Monteverdi, with Max Lichtegg 
and Nell Rankin; and stage presentations of Bach’s Coffee Cantata 
and The Jovial Aeolus. Great success was scored bv the young 
American soprano, Kathryn Harvey (who may be remembered in 
the Stoll season of last summer when she sang under the name of 
Kathryn Poirier) as Mélisande, Philine and Norina. The ensemble 
further contains the names of Lisa della Casa (who has sung Donna 
Anna, Pamina and Ariadne), Andreas Boehm, and Heinz Rehfuss. 
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THE LONDON OPERA CLUB: FORTUNE THEATRE 

Le Pauvre Matelot (Milhaud) and Il Campanello (Donizetti) October 9. 

The London Opera Club has now embarked on its third season, 
and perhaps this is a suitable opportunity to review its work during 
the last two years. ‘* The London Opera Club exists,’’ to quote 
its own words, ‘‘ to produce works of merit outside the current 
list ’’; *‘ The Club’s aims include the enabling of promising singers, 
conductors, scenic designers and operatic producers to work with 
more experienced colleagues.’’ ‘‘ The main purposes of the Club 
remain, however, to increase the audience for Opera, to increase the 
knowledge and discrimination of that audience, and to increase the 
repertoire of operas performed.”’ 

Let us see how far those aims have been fulfilled. ‘‘ To produce 
works of merit that are outside the current list.’” The Club has 
offered to the public the following works: The Barber of Baghdad, 
Prima Donna, The Secret Marriage, Angélique, Husband at the 
Door, Secret of Susanna, and now Le Pauvre Matelot and Il 
Campanello. All these works are outside the current list; different 
people may have different reactions as to their musical value, yet on 
balance the Club has fulfilled its first ideal. The second aim, that 
of enabling promising artists to work with more experienced 
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colleagues, has indeed been achieved; for young singers to work 
with producers like Dennis Arundell and Joan Cross (to mention two 
examples) is proof enough of that. ‘* To increase the audience for 
opera? ’’ One must answer No. We have only to turn to the public’s 
response to the Sadler's Wells Quattro Rusieghi, or Tabarro and 
Schicchi to realise that a hundred London Opera Clubs will never 
shake an apathetic Opera public into trying what it doesn’t like and 
liking what it doesn’t know. ‘‘ To increase the knowledge and dis- 
crimination of the audience.’’ In what? Standards of singing 
and acting or in operatic composition, or in the whole attitude to 
the operatic art? I am afraid that in the past two years there have 
been many performances by individual artists in the Club’s produc- 
tions which may have taught some of us to be discriminating, but 
not in the way the organisers originally intended! ‘* To increase 
the repertoire of operas performed.’’ Again one must ask, how? 
If it was the Club’s intention to be an experimental theatre, and 
to try out the works which might then be taken into the repertory 
at, say, Sadler’s Wells, then the desired result has not been 
achieved. 

The main question, however, would seem to be, how far is the 
standard achieved in the past two years the kind we expect, when 
we consider what one has to pay for a seat for the performance? 
In the past we—the audience—were tempted at first to be generous, 
then we became critical, too severely critical, according to some 
people ; yet we seriously felt that what we saw was really not good 
enough. Now we have just had the two best performances the 
Club has given us; yet good though they were, I don’t feel they 
achieved the high standard one should expect if all the aims of 
the Club are to be fulfilled. 

The Milhaud work was composed in 1926 to a libretto by Jean 
Cocteau and was called by the composer ‘‘ une complainte en trois 
actes.”’ It tells of the sailor who returns home after an absence 
of fifteen years and is unrecognised by his wife who has remained 
faithful to him; and is then murdered and robbed by her so that 
she can pay off the supposed debts of her husband which the stranger 
has described to her. This is true ‘‘ grand guignol’’ and was 
unashamedly produced as such by Joan Cross, who succeeded in 
creating the right atmosphere from the rise of the curtain to the 
last horrid climax. Milhaud’s melodious score (the orchestra here 
was somewhat smaller than the official reduced score demanded), 
with its jaunty tempi and use of sea-chanties, makes this one of the 
most effective one-act pieces since Il Tabarro. 

Jennifer Vyvyan as the wife displayed a more than promising 
dramatic soprano, capable of tenderness or intensity as the mood of 
the moment demanded. Arthur Servent, returning to serious opera 
after a too long absence in the musical comedy world, showed by 
his virile singing of the title part that, unlike certain other singers, 
this absence had by no means impaired his voice. Ian Wallace as 
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Anna Pollak and Marion Studholme in ‘ School for Fathers’ at 
Sadler’s Wells Photo Angus McBean 





the father and Francis Loring as the neighbour completed the 
well-balanced cast. 

Enjoyable as the Donizetti work was, its performance raised 
serious doubts as to whether our English operatic artists (singers 
and producers alike) have the real style and taste for this kind of 
comic-opera, especially as the singing of the men forsook the vocal 
line more than once, either in an over-exuberant outburst, or in the 
quest of yet another laugh. This was all the more apparent in retro- 
spect, for I heard a sparkling and stylish performance of this work 
in Italian on the radio some nights later. However, Bruce Boyce 
and Ian Wallace offered good performances in the now accepted 
English approximation of the Italian buffo-style, and Gwyneth Owen 
was wholly acceptable as Serafina, a part that seemed to be a 
caricature by Donizetti of his own Lucia of the previous year. 

Edward Renton conducted both works, and seemed as much at 
home in the Italian work as in the French. The orchestra, which 
played well in the Milhaud, seemed too thin for the Donizetti. 


H. D. R. 


Right: ‘ School for Fathers,’ Act III 


Below: ‘ School for Fathers,’ Act II ensemble 
Photos Angus McBean 














SADLER’S WELLS. 
The School for Fathers (Wolt-Ferrari) October 10. 

The curious story of Wolf-Ferrari’s artistic double-life is told in 
full in the November number of opeRA. I Quattro Rusteghi (as The 
School for Fathers is known in Italian) is a far better opera than 
Ii Segreto di Susanna, and no doubt with Le Donne Curiose, 
amounts to the best of his brilliant series of comedies. Its world 
is entirely Venetian, but expression and story are cosmopolitan 
enough in their implications to be transplanted in Professor Dent’s 
translation to 18th century London without loss of sense or satire. 
This translation is possibly the most brilliant of Professor Dent’s 
many achievements in this field, and he has succeeded in a 
remarkable way in recreating an atmosphere that is not only entirely 
valid and convincing in its own right, but still bears the imprint and 
style of its original milieu. The brilliant Siora Felice of Goldoni 
becomes Lady Pinchbeck, and Lunardo, the antiquarian, is changed 
into Mr. Crusty, the Cornchandler: but what Goldoni and Wolf- 
Ferrari may lose as Venetians, they certainly gain—as far as an 
English audience is concerned—as commentators on the human 
comedy. 

Wolf-Ferrari is an expert at this form of commentary, and his 
music is still to-day astonishingly fresh and undated. The score 
is tuneful throughout and one is continually impressed by the com- 
poser’s neat shaping of his material, which is one of his strongest 
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characteristics. _Wolf-Ferrari is an acute musical observer, as 
witness the waltz trio in Act II, when Crusty is mocked by the 
three women; or, in the same Act, the duet in which Crusty and 
Gruff lament the passing of the ‘* old way of living ’’ with its 
conveniently subservient womenfolk ; or the virtuoso soprano patter 
song in the last scene, which incidentally gains from its placing 
immediately after the long scene for three bass voices. Judging 
from this opera, Wolf-Ferrari could teach his contemporary Strauss 
quite a lot on the subject of economy and point in musical charac- 
terisation; certainly no one would find fault with his level of inven- 
tion in this score, as exemplified in the pieces I have mentioned, or 
in the charming and well-known Inlermesso, or the little tenor aria 
which occurs later in the same scene. 

Not only is this a captivating and little-known opera, but it 
receives a brilliant production. Nobody has ever accused Dennis 
Arundell of a lack of ideas about the operas he produces: the 
difference between this production and that of Faust (which I saw 
a few days earlier) is that here the ideas in the production clarify 
and point up the ideas in the score, whereas in Faust they were 
too often anachronistic and sometimes downright hostile to the 
music’s style (e.g., the incompatibility of the tragic, anti-militarist 
staging of the Soldiers’ Chorus and the jaunty tune). In_ the 
Venetian Quattro Rusteghi, all was light and gay, and the produc- 
tion sat as easily on the music as the panna sits on one’s coffee 
in the Piazza San Marco itself—and, as there, one felt the one 
was not complete without the other. The quartet of basses— 
Howell Glynne, Stanley Clarkson, Hervey Alan, and George James 
—did some distinguished work. Glynne’s clear, strong singing was 
thoroughly enjoyable, and James’s voice was at its most opulent, 
so that one was sorry that he has so little to sing. Hervey Alan, 
on the other hand, has become a versatile actor, but his singing has 
reached the unfortunate stage when its main effect (on this occasion 
at any rate) was to make the music sound thoroughly unvocal. 
This used not to be so, but it has spoiled his recent performances 
for me. Marion Lowe held the stage and sang with real style as 
Lady Pinchbeck, Kate Jackson as Maria negotiated the famous 
tune of the Intermeszo charmingly, and Anna Pollak (Mrs. Crusty) 
as usual displayed a scrupulous neatness as well as producing the 
most naturally beautiful and smooth vocal sound of the entire cast. 
Marion Studholme (Lucinda) has a considerable sense of dramatic 
style, and there is promise in the voice, particularly in its full and 
easy top range—but none of these potentialities will be realised 
until she can gear her sense of pitch to the needs of opera rather 
than those of the music hall. Gerald Davies sang the young lover 
with a disappointingly angular line, but John Kentish was 
adequately foppish as Lady Pinchbeck’s foreign admirer. 
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The orchestral playing, which, if I had dared, I would have 
described as nothing short of foul, had I reviewed the performance 
of Faust on October 7, was entirely charming and admirable in the 
Wolf-Ferrari. I don’t attempt to explain this complete and welcome 
contrast—after all, the tickets are the same price every night—I only 
record it. In this spirited form, the orchestra has real merit, in the 
form of the previous Saturday it seemed to me to have none whatso- 
ever. James Robertson who conducted was obviously very much at 
home with the music, but, judging from Wolf-Ferrari’s own record 
of the Intermezzo, a little more rubato might not have been out of 
place. Still, he was responsibie for one of the best performances 
the company has done for years, and one is duly grateful to him 
for this. 

Which brings me to another point. No amount of success abroad 
seems nowadays to qualify a work for trial by one of our opera 
companies; when a risk is taken once in a while, the operatic public 
is in the habit—by the simple method of staying away—of giving 
the management responsible a sharp reminder that its motto has 
always been and must continue to be ‘‘safety first’’. Let there be 
no mistake about it: the blame for a lack of operatic initiative is 
the public’s, not the management’s. If The School for Fathers 
has to be written down as a box-office failure—though, mind you, 
as a considerable artistic success—for the next few vears one’s 
plea will be for less dogged, head-in-the-sand, isolationism on the 


Flotow'’s ‘ Martha,’ produced by the Palmers Green and Southgate 
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part of that much-publicised, ‘‘new’’ operatic public, and no longer 
for managerial enterprise. Let the operatic public prove before it 
is too late that it really takes some interest in opera. H. 
PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 

Martha (October 12). 

A journey of rather more than an hour from one end of London 
to the other, was amply rewarded by this almost professional 
performance of Flotow’s enchanting opera of early 18th century 
England. This work, which was one of the first I ever saw (at 
Covent Garden in 1930, with Gigli and Edith Mason), is just the 
kind of thing that an amateur society can tackle; plenty of tuneful 
choruses, a naive but slight story with no complications, and a 
happy ending. 

This company, which has taken Ballo, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci in its stride, displayed an enthusiasm and enjoyment in 
all it did on the stage, which was something of a tonic. The pro- 
ducer, Mrs. J. Charge, had obviously worked very hard with her 
chorus, which acted and sang all the time with gusto; while her 
husband, T. A. Charge, who conducted the small, but by no 
means inadequate orchestra, had done wonders with his soloists and 
chorus. While it may be unfair to name individuals in so fine an 
all-round performance of this, mention must be made of the Martha 
and the Nancy, whose excellent vocal and dramatic work were 
outstanding; one often hears worse elsewhere. Perhaps Sadler’s 
Wells will think of reviving this charming work? H. D. R. 
MILL RIVINGTON OPERA GROUP: FORTUNE THEATRE 
Mr. Bellamy Comes Home (October 13). 

Friday the thirteenth was an unlucky day for Mr. Bellamy which- 
ever way one looked at it; he never really had a chance, not that he 
deserved one, in this story of ‘‘love and intrigue’’ set in the 
England of 1789, when the Sahib held sway in India and the Lady 
Julia came to town; as also did the spring that year in no uncertain 
way, according to the rather trite libretto. The cast, headed by 
that admirable veteran, Tudor Davies (who walked through this 
amazing piece looking like Cavaradossi and never taking off his 
outdoor coat), fought a losing battle with the music, which left 
them literally speechless for moments on end, more than once. I 
can truthfully say I have never seen a performance that can compare 
with this. H. D. R. 

The January number of opeRA, which will be on sale by January 1, 
will include articles on Opera in America (by Cecil Smith), some 
recent Ziirich performances (by Desmond Shawe-Taylor), Opera 
Production in Berlin (part ii) (by Patrick Lynch), Don Carlos (by 
Alan Gordon), Edith Coates (by Channell Hardy), and Giuseppe de 
Luca (Harold Rosenthal). There will be reviews and photographs 
of the Covent Garden season up to and including Tosca, and of 
Tosca, Il Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi at Sadler’s Wells. 
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FEBRUARY Vol. 1 No. 1. Contents include illustrated articles on ‘ Salome * 
at Covent Garden by The Earl of Harewood ; Four opinions on ‘ The Olympians’ 
(Neville Cardus, Harold Rosenthal, Arthur Notcutt, Richard Buckle); Joan Cross 
by Channell Hardy ; ‘ Hugh the Drover’ by Steuart Wilson ; articles on Benjamin 
Britten’s Operas by Erwin Stein ; ‘ Angélique * by Edward Renton and The Accademia 
Chigiana by Erich Alport; illustrated reviews of Carmen, Peter Grimes, Let’s Make 
An Opera, The Little Sweep, Boris Godounov, The Magic Flute, Lohengrin, Falstaff, 
Der Rosenkavalier etc. ; drawings by Keith Vaughan and over 40 photographs. 


APRIL Vol. 1 No. 2. Contents include illus:rated articles on The Italian Opera 
Season (La Scala, Milan : The Earl of Harewood, Teatro deil’ Opera, Rome and Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples: Harold Rosenthal); The Neglect of Tchaikovsky by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor; Karl Rank] by Adolf Aber; Tosca’s Golden Jubilee by Harold 
Rosenthal; Tosca in Vienna by Peter Lafite ; reviews of Faust, Madama Butterfly, 
Angélique, The Husband On The Mat, La Traviata, mostly illustrated ; drawings 
by John Minton and 30 photographs. 


JUNE Vol. 1 No. 3. Contents include illustrated articles on Kirsten Flagstad 
by Bernard Miles ; Wagner and the Ring by Neville Cardus ; From Perfect Wagnerite 
to Imperfect Anti-Wagnerite by Frederick Goldbeck ; The Castrati by Alan Yorke 
Long ; articles on The Artistic Testament of Richard Strauss ; Noél Eadie ; illustrated 
reviews of La Bohéme, I Pagliacci, Gianni Schicchi ; also reviews of The Snow Maiden, 
Il Tabarro, The Immortal Hour; reproductions of drawings by Aubrey Beardsley 
and more than 20 photographs. 


AUGUST Vol. 1 No. 4. Contents include illustrated articles on Milhaud’s 
‘Bolivar’ by Tony Mayer; The Florence Festival; Hofmannsthal as a Librettist by 
Hugo F. Garten; Car] Ebert by Elizabeth Carson; illustrated reviews of Hugh the 
Drover, Manon, Beggar’s Opera and Gotterdammerung; also reviews of opera in 
(America, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland ; London Opera Club, Carl 
Rosa Opera, Aldeburgh Festival, etc.; drawings by Milein Cosman and 24 photographs. 
SEPTEMBER Vol.1 No.5. Contents include illustrated articles on the festivals 
at Prague, Holland, Glyndebourne and Munich; Sena Jurinac by the Earl of Harewood; 
Six Scala Singers by Harold Rosenthal; and The Amateur in Opera by Richard Law ; 
reviews of The English Opera Group’s production of The Beggar’s Opera and Intimste 
Opera’s productions at the Mercury Theatre; 27 photographs and reports of opera 
productions all over the world. 
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This is something of an ADVENTURE. Reading OPERA and BALLET as we 
do from cover to cover at each issue, we have noticed how the advertisements 
are closely related to their contexts. To break in with a suggestion that a 
BARKER Loudspeaker is the best medium through which to re-create in ear 
and mind the authentic likeness of voice and music seems almost a sacrilege! 
But when we remember that so many of our musicianly friends who do not 
know a kilocycle from a condenser, and so many of your technical colleagues 
who cannot distinguish a bar from a semi-breve, unanimously agree that the 
sounds our 148a and 150 units produce are most natural and pleasing, we take 
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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE COVENT GARDEN LTD. 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Musical Director: KARL RANKL 
Repertory : 
The Queen of Spades 


(First perf. Dec 21st) 

The Flying Dutchman Tosea Boris Godounov 
La Traviata La Boheme Manon 

Il Trovatore The Magic Flute Aida 
Madam Butterfly Rosenkavalier Lohengrin 

Fidelio Rigoletto Carmen The Marriage of Figaro 


Conductors : 
WARWICK BRAITHWAITE PETER GELLHORN KARL RANKL 
(Guest Conductor : ERICH KLEIBER) 


TT 


Evenings at 7 p.m. (Lohengrin at 6 p.m.) 
Programmes from Box Office Open 10—7.30 p.m. TEM 7961 
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